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THE DECORATIVE DESIGN OF THE SILK COVER AND THE WRITTEN 
CHARACTERS OF THE TITLE. 


The figures woven in the cloth used covers for this book are an imitation of the 
brocaded silk robe worn by the ex-Emperor Uda who was a priest himself (reigned 889-897 A.D.). 
The original robe is still kept in the temple Nin-wa-ji, Omuro, Kyoto. 

Emperor Uda was the 59th of the Imperial line. He reverently believed in the law 
of Buddha. When he had retired from the throne he entered the priesthood under the precetor 
Yaku-shin and took the Buddhist names ‘ Kiri’ or ‘ Kon-g6-kaku’ (Vajra-bodhi). The temple 
Nin-wa-ji was built by him and is still the patriarchal seat of the Shin-gon sect. The stuff 
of this robe is the best example of the most developed art of weaving of the oth century, as it 
shows dexterity in wearing, beauty of design and remarkable skill in dyeing. 

We have engaged the best weaver in Nishi-zin, Kyéto, to reproduce the original figures 
in weaving and he has succeeded admirably. 

The paper cover is only a lithogragh of the brocade. 

The Chinese writings representing the title of our publication, BAK 44, Shim-bi 
Tai-kwan, were taken from the inscription on a monument erected in memory of the venerable 
Sho-d6, the founder of the famous Nik-ké Temple, and was written by Ko-bo Dai-shi, celebrated 
for his calligraphy (774-835 A.D.). The original copy of this inscription is still kept in the 
temple Jin-go-ji of Taka-o, Kyéto, and is regarded as the best specimen of the genuine hand 
writings of K6o-bd Dai-shi, founder of the Shin-gon sect. 
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PREFACE. 





T has not been generally recognized in the West that the famous Buddhist temples of the central provinces of 
if Japan, especially of Kyoto, have been for centuries, and still are the custodians of ancient masterpieces of 
Oriental art, as important for their respective histories of culture as are the better known aesthetic treasures of 
European, and especially of Italian cathedrals. Since I first began to listen to these unique voices of the past, it is 
now fully twenty years ; and again and again have I returned to the classic and pine-shaded shrines of Miyako with 
the same reverence and soul-hunger which Santa Croce, the Frari, and San Francesco of Assisi ever inspire. It is not 
in the favourite curio-shops of the ports, nor even in the private collections of the nobles, that the full depth of Chinese 
and Japanese art can be sounded. As in Europe, the devotion that could rise to supreme beauty was lavished upon 
holy altar-pieces, the tombs of the saints, and sacred memorial offerings. Here lie embalmed forever the spirits not 
only of generations of artists, but of extinct schools, and of millenia of national epochs. The world is now to be con- 
gratulated that at last, with the illustrations of the present work, it will possess the materials for this fascinating study 
that have heretofore been monopolized by a few favoured travellers. 

Of the thousands of temples whose graves hallow these inland valleys, it was fitting that the great patri- 
archal seats of the Zen Sect should become the leaders of this new movement. It was by this sect preeminently that 
the spiritual value of art and of the contemplation of Nature was ages ago recognized as an essential part of its dis- 
cipline. The churches remained no mere custodians of alien productions. The greatest artists of their academy, who 
founded art-schools within their very precincts, were often their most noted prelates. To the consciousness of Zen, 
the beauties of Nature, even rocks, trees, flowers, waterfalls, and clouds,—each in its specific perfection—were but 
mirrors in which man should learn to see the miracles of his own soul reflected. In my writings on Japanese art I 
have always spoken of these great Zen strongholds of Kyoto as the “ Quadrilateral of the Ashikaga Schools.” That 
they should ask me now after long years of loving study to associate myself with this educational labour of theirs is 
a cause of deep personal gratification. 

These national treasures of art which faith has fortunately preserved to our own day must have for all edu- 
cated students a twofold interest, of subject and of beauty. Heretofore it is chiefly the iconography of Southern Bud- 
dhism that Western scholarship has dealt with. The richer and more imaginative world of the Northern branch has 
been little explored by those whose earnest faith might render them true interpreters. The problem is not only 
how its forms, ritual and aesthetic, came to be derived from some ancient Indian type, but what principles of spirit- 
ual life they have stood for in their own day, and with their own race. How narrowly we should limit the meaning 
of Christianity did our critics presume to exclude from it every word, or spiritual and artistic type which they can- 
not prove to have existed in the days of the Apostles! It is the duty and the proof of a great religion that it 
shall be rich enough to grow, out ofits own soil, food for the most various types of souls and cultures. Local forms 
are limited, but the nature of man is infinite; and the seed, though it contain the germ of all, does not look, in 
its small white roundness, like the gigantic tree-trunk, or the canopy of a million blossoms whose fragrance it 
has nourished. This mass of material was drawn from the substance of earth and air; and surely the Buddha, as 
well as the Christ, could foresee that the spirit of his Law should likewise draw to itself the sympathetic substance 
of a hundred unborn races. The flower is not in the root, but where it grows, on the twig; and so the glorious 
meaning of these sacred Chinese and Japanese types is to be discovered rather in the hearts of these living peoples 
than in the musty manuscripts of alien and tropical cultures. The soil of Christianity was Hebrew, but it is not 
Hebrew to-day; the soil of Buddhism was Hindoo, but it is not Hindoo to-day. The Western scholar who misses 
the significance of these facts misses the cove of the religion he professes to study ; and the promoters of this book 


are to be congratulated upon obtaining the services of such a learned and sympathetic interpreter as Professor 
fakakusu of the Imperial University of Tokio. 


On the side of aesthetic beauty, it is not contemplated in the scope ofthis work to draw the fulness of the 
historical lessons which its list of illustrations might afford. This would require that the English text be swollen 
to thousands of pages. The true history of the art of these warm-hearted and sensitive Oriental peoples has yet 
to be written, a history that shall reveal each minutest form among its beauties as the necessary expression by 
some gifted soul of his.race’s aspiration. The standards of art are not external; as if any merely clever hand, or eye, 
or camera could catch them. Neither are they scientific; as if shadows, or perspectives, or solar spectra, or con- 
sonant vibrations could get to the bottom of the abyss between the fine and the common-place. Nor are they 


’ 


abstract and subjective; as if the magnificence of Ririomin’s line were but a “calligraphic” whim, or the subtle- 
ties of Bellini’s colour but the exuberance of a passing mood. But they are spiritual, that is, constructive from 
within; even as thought is constructive, as love is constructive, as faith is constructive, as character is con- 
structive. Colours and lines cling together and mass themselves by infinite and solid affinities, the laws of a 
- World of Order that transcends mere physical resistances; affinities and laws which reveal their sympathy for all 
that man has to express of subjects, by melting into, and incorporating themselves with those subjects, in the 
exalted imagination of the artist. The true artist has the function of a kind of priest, who interprets to the world 
transcendent truths that its ordinary vision is not clear enough to see; and thus the strangest novelty of all great 
art is marvellously united with its intense expression of naturalness, because the soul of the beholder feels that, for 
the first time, he is at home with himself. We exclaim in genuine surprise ;—* Why did no one ever attempt this 
before >” “Why did I not create it myself?” It is the test of the greatest and rarest poetry, as of the loftiest painting, 
that it seems the inevitable outcry of our own hearts. If it be possible, in the brief notes that are allotted to each of 
our illustrations, to catch something of this unique inner perfume from its visible soul, to this it will be as much as 


those who are responsible for the aesthetic portion of the interpretation can hope to aspire. 


Ernest F. FENOLLOSA. 
Tokio, Japan, March 16th, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTH. 





I. The present publication consists, as its title indicates, mainly of illustrations of a thousand objects of art selected from the possessions 
of Japan’s most noted temples, as the best representatives of the works of the reading artists of all periods and schools. 

These reproductions are printed either in colours from engraved wooden blocks, or in untinted collotypes prepared from photographic 
negatives. Each of the twenty volumes that are to complete the set will contain about fifty illustrations. 

II. The purpose of this enterprise is to make the more serious side of Japanese art better known to the world at large. The selection 
of specimens is, therefore, confined mainly to those of Japanese origin; but such important works of Indian, Chinese and Corean art are 
introduced as are necessary historically to explain certain Japanese features. | 

III. It must be confessed, however, that this publication can hardly claim complete historical, or any other systematic arrangement ; 
the collection of so much heterogeneous materials having rendered inconvenient the following of any single principle. The work aims rather 
to present materials for future study, than to undertake the study itself. It may show the intelligent reader what he would see, were he to 
become a visitor at these ancient shrines. But it may be stated that in each volume this general order has been strictly observed :— 

I. Chromo-xylographs. 
Photographs from statues and paintings of sacred Buddhist subjects, 
Photographs of works illustrating the history of Buddhism. 


Photographs of portraits, and of paintings of landscape or other natural objects. 


mw Bw N 


Photogrsphs of architecture, mostly from Buddhist temples. 
In each of these classes the works of foreign artists follow those of Japanese, and the ol der specimens are placed before those of recent date. 
On completion of the series, catalogues of all the illustrations, arranged according to subject, school and- historical order, will be issued. 


IV. The text of the present publication will be confined to brief detached notes in both Japanese and English, accompanying each 


illustration, and summarising the facts concerning date, size, author, subjects, and owner. A large proportion of the subjects being of a 


sacred nature, the place of these in Buddhist belief and ritual has been prominently but briefly noted. We are the more willing to exercise 
here this restraint, as we have in contemplation an elaborate history of Japanese art and religion, to form a sort of supplement to the volumes, 
which will thus already have furnished illustrations of its principles and conclusions. 


V. It may be remarked that the English and Japanese texts are not exactly translations one of another. It has been judged that, 


in the English form of the explanatory notes, greater importance and space should be given to some features which might be abbreviated in 
the Japanese ;—and wice versa. 


VI. The selection of the works of art whose illustrations are included in the series has been made by Professor Y. Imaidzumi of the 
Fine Arts Academy of Tokyo. The notes in Japanese and English are prepared respectively by Principal S. Fujii of the Middle School 


of Saitama, and Doctor J. Takakusu of the Imperial University of Tokyo, the latter being responsible for the scholarly transliteration of 


Buddhist names and texts. A final revision of the English text, and special notes in art criticism and history are furnished by Professor 


Ernest F. Fenollosa of the Tokyo Higher Normal School, who is one of the best connoisseurs of Japanese art. The noted photographer, Mr. 


K. Ogawa, the wood-engraver, Mr. O. Morikawa, and the colour-printer, Mr. T. Tamura, are responsible for the execution of the illustrations. 


Lastly the general editorial work and supervision are in the hands of Mr. S. Tajima of Kyoto. 
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A, WOOD-CUTTINGS WITH COLOUR. 


The Mysterious Five (Go-hi-mitsu)... 
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By an unknown painter. 
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A wooden image of Arya Acara (Fu-d6) By Ki-kai (K6-b6 Dai-sht). 
A picture of Buddha Amitayus appearing from the thee side af a mountain Wame-dosks a-mi-da), By Yeshin Sé-dzu. 
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Six forms of Avalokitesvara (Roku kwan-on) in five plates : 
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Ly Soga Fasoku. 
By Kasuga VYukihide. 
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By Sesshi. 
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i ‘s 5, in three plates... 
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The Kin-kaku (Gold Hall) of Roku-onji, Kyéto... 
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A. WOOD-CUTTINGS WITH COLOUR. 


The Dhyana-meeting of Yo-shan and Li-ao .. Ly Ma King-hien. 


&, COLLOTYPES. 
Wooden image of five great AkaSa-garbhas (Ko-kfi-z6) ... 
A wooden image of Vaisravana (Bi-sha-mon) cs eR 
Sakyamuhi, Majfijusri and Samantabhadra in three plates... 
Avalokitesvara (Kwan-on), monkeys and crane in three plates... 


By an unknown sculptor. 
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By Wu Tao-tze. 
By Muc-che, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS FIVE (KAKEMONO). 


THE PAINTER UNKNOWN. 


(Coloured, 2 ft. x 1 ft. 4 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF SAN-BO-IN, DAI-GO-JI, KYOTO. 
(WOOD-CUTTING.) 
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The five Buddhas, Maha-vairocana, Akshobhya, Ratna-sambhava, Amitayus and Amogha-siddhi, are said to be the lords of the five 
categories respectively, i. e. Buddha (the Enlightened), Vajra (Diamond), Ratna (Jewel), Padma (Lotus) and Karma (Action) and they are 
called the ‘ Mysterious Five.’ In a certain Siitra, we find the following passages: “‘One who practises Yoga-meditation aims at a fulfilment 


of the five great vows, namely : 

1. «May I lead all living beings to an attainment of the rank of a Bodhi-sattva (Saint) with the name of Vajra-sattva, for they all have the nature of Tathagata-garbha (Embryo 
of Buddha)’ 

2. ‘May I lead all living beings to an attainment of the rank of a Bodhi-sattva with the name of AkaSa-garbha, for they all have the nature of Vajra-garbha (Embryo of Diamond).’ 

3. ‘May I lead all living beings to an attainment of a Bodhi-sattva, Avalokitesvara by name, by preaching with the words all I know, as they all have the nature of Saddharma 
garbha (Embryo of True Law).’ 

4. *‘ May I lead all living beings to an attainment of the rank of a Bodhi-sattva called ViSva-karman, as they all have the nature of Karma-garbha (Embryo of Action).’ 

5. ‘May I lead all living beings to an attainment of the pure body of the Buddha Maha-vairocana, as they all have the nature of the above four garbhas (Embryos).’ 


The vowing and practising of the above five is the doctrine of Yoga-meditation concerning the ‘ Mysterious Five.’ 

Each of the five Buddhas above mentioned will come into manifestation in the sphere of Vajra (Diamond), before one ‘who has 
obtained the state of supernatural calm through the Yoga practice, respectively as Vajra-sattva, Akasa-garbha, Avolokitesvara, ViSva-karman and 
a transformed Vairocana. 

There is another set of deities who are represented in our picture and are generally identified with the above five Bodhi-sattvas. 
Their names are as follows: Vajra-pani, Raga-vajra, Vajra-sandhi, Sparsa-vajra and Maha-vajra. 

In the picture presented here the Bodhi-sattva Vajra-pani sits in the centre and has a diamond pestle* with three points in his right 
hand and a diamond bell in the left, so that he occupies the position of Maha-vairocana, the lord of Buddhas (1). The venerable Raga-vajra, 
is on the left hand side, and has a Makara-bannert taking the place of Ratna-sambhava, the lord of Jewels (2); he takes the same function as 
Akasa-garbha. The venerable Vajra-sandhi in front on the left whose hands are clenched in the way of a diamond fist (Vajra-sandhi)§ takes the 
position of Amogha-siddhi, the lord of Actions (3) and plays the part of Visva-karman. The venerable SparSa-vajra is behind on the 
right, having the colour of a white lotus flower and the appearance like Maha-vairocana, embraces the middle lord taking the function of Vajra- 
sattva and occupying the position of Akshobhya, the lord of Diamonds (4). Finally the venerable Maha-vajra in front on the right and with a 
diamond arrow takes the place Avalokitesvara, standing on the throne of Amitayus, the lord of Lotus flowers (5). 

A TABLE SHOWING THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. 
Buddhas Maha-vairocana Ratna-sambhava Amoghaesiddhi Akshobhya Amitayus 


Bodhi-sattvas Maha-vairocana Akasa-garbha Visva-karman Vajra-sattva Avalokitesvara 


Vajra-pani Raga-vajra Vajra-sandhi Sparsa-vajra Maha-vajra 


in the middle. Crystal on the left. Dark coloured, in front on the left. Gold ontheright. Whitecoloured, in front onthe right. Reddish 
coloured, holding a dia- having a makara-dhvaja coloured, making a fist embracing the middle one.** coloured, with a diamond 


Incarnated Bodhi-sattvas re- 
presented in the picture. 


mond pestle* in the right  (‘fish-banner.’)+ (which is called diamond arrow. tf 
hand and a diamond bell in fist ).2 
the left. 


We have no way of ascertaining who the painter was. It seems, however, to belong to the Kamakura Era (13th century) as it in- 
dicates an influence of the Kasuga school of painting. If it can be assumed to be older than this, it may go back to the Genpei Era (12th 
century) and may be attributed to such artists as Chin-kai, an elder priest of To-dai-ji at Nara and a famous painter of sacred pictures. Any 
one on seeing it will notice an unusual clearness and dexterity of the use of brush and of colouring which no ordinary hand can produce. Some 
may think that it is not an old painting for it bears no sign of fading or peeling. But this fact may due to another cause. Such picture is 
generally kept in secret and is not often exhibited. Thus it may have kept itself in so good condition. 


* Meaning vajra-kila, ‘thunderbolt.’ He is no doubt Indra; Vajra-pani is an epithet of Indra. 

7 This is a usual sign of Kama, God of love of India who is also called Makara-ketu, -dhvaja, or -ketana. Makara is a kind of fish, a marine monster 

2 This is theorigin of the name, ‘ Vajra-sandhi.’ , 3 
Prajapati, creator, 

** Sparsa, touch, seems to have some meaning here. 

t+ Maha-vajra is sometimes called Kama-vajra. 


Visva-karman is the architect of the universe in the Vedic period, and later he is an artificer of gods, often identifical with 


The arrow of Kama (god of love) is often spoken of, but it is curious enough to find Kama identified with AvalokiteSvara. 
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ARHATS, THE INDIAN SAINTS (KAKEMONO). 


(Coloured, 5 ft. 7 in. x 2 ft. 0 in.) 


(WOOD-CUTTING) 


THE ROUGH COPY OF THE ABOVE. 


(Ink sketch, 5 ft. 7 in. x 2 ft. 8 in.) 
(COLLOTYPE) 
BY CHO DENSU. 
IN THE POSSESSION OF TO-FUKU-JI, KYOTO. 
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Arhats are the direct disciples of Sakyamuni, who are free from all passions, and no longer subject to transmigration into the three 
worlds of desire, form and formlessness (Kama, Ripa and Aripa-dhatu). They are mentioned with their respective appellations in the supple- 
mentary collection of the Buddhist canonical books, Vol. v1, Case 43, and are believed to re-appear in the future as Buddhas assuming then 
the title ‘ Samanta Prabhasha.’ 

My6-cho, the painter, better known as Cho Densu (1352-1431 A.D.) entered the priesthood when he was still very young under 
the Venerable Dai-do of the ‘ Tofuku-ji’ temple in Kydto, and took the service of a Densu (curator of the Hall) through his whole life, hence 
the name ‘Cho Densu’ (Cho the curator). In his study of painting, he followed the style of Li Lun-min of the Sung dynasty of China and 
also that of Yen-hui of the Yuen dynasty, while he displayed an artistic originality of his own. He soon distinguished himself for his 
wonderful calligraphic design and inventive power. He is generally computed as one of the best Buddhistic painters of Japan. Dr. Anderson 
of England highly appreciated his paintings and rightly applauded him, saying: ‘He must perhaps rank as the most original and powerful 
artist that this country has ever produced, and as a master of calligraphic design, a colourist of marvellous force, and an inventor of gigantic 
conception, he was a man whom any country in the world might be proud to own.’ 


Most of the pictures of his production are in an enormous 
scale, and the present ‘Kakemono’ of Arhats is really one of them. 


Once he visited the temple ‘ Ken-cho-ji’ at Kama-kura, where he found 
the ‘ Kakemonos’ of the five hundred Arhats painted by Yen-hui above referred to, and carefully copied the whole series. Later on, by 
order of the Sho-gun Yoshi-mochi he executed a new series of ‘Kakemonos’ of a gigantic character, fifty in all, including the present one. 
Every one of the five hundred figures contained in them is stamped with a striking individuality preserving the intellectual dignity of 
Arhatship, namely, the ‘state of being worthy of worship.’ They may make the believing buddhists imagine that all these Arhats will re-appear 
in the future as Buddhas and preach the doctrine of 500 varieties, to save all beings in the world. Other personages, buildings, trees, stones, etc., 
supplemented to perfect the paintings, are so satisfactorily selected, well-proportioned, and skilfully coloured, that his paintings can undoubtedly 
supersede those excellent ones by the painters of the Sung and Yuen dynasties from whose paintings he got his model. 

The finished ‘Kakemonos’ of Arhats originally consisted of fifty in all as we said above, but they were scattered here and there 
during the civil war of the ‘ Onin’ period (1467 A.D.). Later on, they were searched for and collected by Buddhists from several localities 
but three of them are still wanting. Consequently, three of their rough copies made by Densu at Kama-kura were coloured by a painter, 
and were added to the finished ‘ Kakemonos,’ in order to fill up the gap. This is the reason why their rough copies are now forty seven in 
number, while they ought to be fifty altogether. 

The ‘ Kakemono’ here in wood-cutting can show Cho Densu’s skilful colouring, but are not sufficient to illustrate the whole design 
and fine proportion in his painting. We produce here, therefore, one of the rough copies as well. A careful inspection of both the rough and 
finished copies would enable us to complehend his wonderful capacity and skill in the art. 


In the coloured wood-cutting we were obliged to give only a portion of the original, or else it would be too minute for print. 
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BRONZE IMAGES OF BUDDHA SAKYAMUNI, AND BODHI-SATTVAS 
BHESHAJYA-RAJA AND BHESHAJYA-SAMUDGATA. 


(The central one, 4 feet 5 inches; the side ones, each, 3 feet 4 inch.) 
BY TORI. 
OWNED BY THE TEMPLE HORIUJI, NARA. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 


Sakyamuni was the heir apparent to King Suddhodana of the Sakya race inhabiting Kapilavastu, N. India. When he wasnineteen 
years of age he left the world and went into a penance grove. In his thirtieth year he discovered the highest truth by virtue of reditation, 
thereby acquiring Buddhahood. Throughout the next fifty years he was engaged in propagating his doctrine in the valley of the rive Ganges. 
He died, or to use the Buddhist expression, entered into Nirvana, near the town Kusinagara, N. India. During the subsequent trenty five 
centuries his teaching governed at one time or another the religious thought of the people of India, Tibet, China, Korea, Japan ‘ad Central 
Asia with the neighbouring states. It is still a subject of inquiry whether his influence ever reached the north of Africa and the east f Europe, 
but so much is certain that the missionary spirit of ASoka’s time (250 B.C.) led to the conversion of the greater part of the Greek inmigrants 
in India, Persia, and adjoining places. 

The images here reproduced represent. Sakyamuni and the two saints in attendance sojourning in the Monkey grove of Vaiali. The 
Buddha is here wrapt in meditation, various coloured rays emanating from his body. What the two saints hold in their hands mustbe drugs 
as their special vow is to cure diseases of all beings, as is shown by their names (‘ Bheshajya’ meaning medicine). The seven figure seen in 
the rays of light are the Seven Buddhas of the Past. 

\ There is an inscription on the back of the halo, which clearly shows that at the death of Prince Shotoku in 622 A.D. princes and 
ministers ordered them to be cast in memory of him, and that the famous Tori had the work in charge. There are several images made by 
Tori, but these are the only ones which bear an inscription and therefore are beyond question genuine. They are among our best art-rélics and 
serve as models for artists, at the same time having a historical value on account of the inscription. They are worthy to be called national 


treasures showing the transition period between Chinese and Japanese art. 
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THE FOUR MAHARAJAS OF HEAVEN (CLAY-IMAGES). 


THE MAKER UNKNOWN. 
(Coloured; each, 5 ft. 4 in. in height.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF KAI-DAN-IN, TO-DAI-JI, NARA. 


(COLLOTYPE.) 
satin RR IR ig nt 


Four Maharajas are the celestial gods who have, according to Sitras, often vowed to protect every assembly where the Mahayana 
doctrine is preached and to benefit all those engaged in propagating the Law. Some Sitras give the names of their parents which are omitted - 
here for brevity’s sake. They are said to live half-way up the Sumeru Mountain on the Yugandhara rocks of the four cardinal points. As 
the names of their regions are often found among those of Indian territories, they might have been at a time some local gods of India. The 
custom of placing their images in a tower or in a temple began in the course of the 5th century in India and the neighbouring states while 
in China their worship was originated in the period between the Sui and Thang dynasties (end of the 6th century.) 

I. Vaisravana, the first of the four Maharajas, is the lord of Yakshas (demigods), the regent of the North Uttara-kuru, residing on 
the Gold rocks of the Sumeru mountain. He is known in Japan as Bi-sha-mon or Ta-mon-ten. 

Here in our image he is represented with a dark-blue face, a purple hair, an angry look and a closed mouth. He is generally 
described to be holding a halberd in the right hand, and a pagoda (sttipa) containing a relic in the left, whereas the image has a stupa in the 
right, and perhaps a halberd in the left though it is lost at present. But nothing can be said definitely of the hands of the image for they 
are of a later repair. He wears an armour over the red garment. The worship of Vaisravana was popularized by the Emperor Huen-tsung 
in the year 742 A.D. as the image was believed to have helped to subdue some foreign invaders (See No. 25 below). 

2. Dhrita-rashtra, the second of the four, is the lord of Gandharvas (‘ heavenly musicians ”), the regent of the East Parva-videha, 
resident on the White Gold rocks. Jap. Ji-koku-ten. He is here represented with a green face and a purple hair, his mouth being wide open 
for anger. The right hand seems to have had a sword; he wears an armour over the red garment. 

3. Viridhaka, the third of the four, is the lord of Kumbhandas (demons), the regent of the South Jambudvipa, residing on the 
Crystal rocks. Jap. Zo-ché-ten. He seems to have had a sword in the right hand, though the original form is not certain, while his left hand 
presses his side. He is with a deep-blue hair and a crimson face, his mouth being closed for anger. .He wears a light coloured garment, 


over which an armour. 


4. Virupaksha, the fourth of the Maharajas, is the lord of Nagas (dragons), the regent of the West Apara-godana, resident on the 


Silver rocks, Jap. Ké-moku-ten. He is usually represented with a reddish face and hair, smiling gently and writing something, and wearing 


a green garment under his armour. But this image differs in some points. It does not seem to smile nor is he writing anything, though we 
are not able to ascertain how it had been originally. | 


These four images are made of clay which must be very difficult to be put into such perfect forms as these. Whereas their noble 


and dignified feature can inspire a fear to us, there exists at the same time a gentle and merciful expression in their faces. Their strong 


constitution of body and quiet attitude are worthy of the patrons of the religion and the world. The connoisseurs are probably right in assigning 
them to the period of Ten-pyo (middle of the 8th éentury), 
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THE WOODEN IMAGE OF CAKRAVARTI-CINTA-MANI AVALOKITESVARA 
(NYO-I-RIN KWAN-ON). | 


BY SHO-TOKU TAI-SHI (ACCORDING TO A TRADITION). 
(6 ft. 10 in, in height.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF RO-SAN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


aE en, i 
Cakravarti-cinta-mani Avalokitesvara, (Jap. Nyo-i-rin kwan-on) is sometimes called the ‘ Maha-brahman’ Avalokitegvara, and is his 
incarnated form as a saviour of heavenly beings. 


He is commonly represented as having six arms as in the case of the picture in To-ji, Kyoto. The two armed Kwan-on, as we have 
here, has a wishing gem (Cingta-mani) on his diadem ; his right hand 
on his leg. His two arms are said to represent the two categories, 


beings of the present and the future and it is the real cause of his p 


shows that he is preaching the law while the left hand simply rests 

meditation and wisdom. His special vow is to fulfill every wish of all 
opularity among the people (See below No. 27). 

This image is said to have been sculptured by §h6-toku Tai-shi (574-621 A.D.) and was kept in Ten-0-ji (now ruined), Kyéto. 

Some experts attribute it to a period before Tai- 


shi but Mr. Y. Imaidzumi of the Fine Art College of Tékyo would put it to the eighth century 
and think that it represents 


the stage of transition of the Korean-Chinese sculpture into the Japanese one. 
This type of Kwan-on is often met among the productions of the Sui- 


ko period (7th century) but one must not be misled by the 
type only ; Mr. Imaidzumi would probably be right, 


Though the diadem is somewhat too large and the legs are too long, 


yet his meek countenance and formal dress are the marks 
of a master-work of the old age. 
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A WOODEN IMAGE OF Aca (FUDO). 


BY KOBO-DAISHI. 
(3 ft. 8 in. in height.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF KYO-W06-G0-KOKU-JI (TOJI), KYOTO. 
(COLLOTY PE.) 
S——SO OD DAS 


Acara (Jap. Fudo) is one of the five superhuman beings who are revered in the mystic Buddhism, and is said to be the incarnation 
of Mahavairocana. One who worships him is believed to be able to attain to the same rank with a Bodhi-sattva, by realizing the state of super- 
natural calm, and the power of eloquence and activity. There are several ways of representing him and the accounts given about him differ 
widely from one another. According to a Sitra, he is a being whose body is blue or brown in colour, attired usually in red, with an angry 
expression, with his eye-brows crooked and his left eye looking sideways, a cue hanging over his left shoulder. He sits on a lotus flower or 
on a precious stone or on a jewel rock, grasping a sword with the left hand and a rope with the right. The attitude seems to indicate his 
function as the subduer of devils. : 

There is another Acara in the form of a youth, who has two canine teeth appearing out of his mouth, and there is another still who 
is worshipped as a god of victory and has four faces and four arms, standing in the middle of a burning fire. 

The image here produced does not agree with either of these accounts exactly but has a combined feature of the above. He grasps 
a rope with the left hand and a sword with the right; two white teeth appearing out of his mouth as in the case of the youthful form of 
Acara. He has angry look but with no squinting eye and the seat seems to represent that of precious stones. 

The portrait of Acara was first introduced to Japan by K6b6-daishi, the founder of the Shingon sect in Japan (774-835 A. D.), who 
obtained it while in China, The wooden image before us was sculptured by him after his return home, doing homage three times in each 
cut, and it is now kept as a sacred object of worship in the southern corner of Miyei-do (a hall in which the image of Kobd is kept) at Kyo-wo- 
Go-koku-ji, (or TOji, Kydto). Kobo was a great reformer of art as well as of Buddhism. 

On the one hand he introduced the mysterious doctrine of Mantra (charm, Jap. Shin-gon) and with it the study of Sanskrit, and on 
the other he rescued Japanese art from a disgraceful corruption in the period of Tempyd by producing a number of images and portraits of 
sacred personages. The image of Acara is no doubt one of the best, if not the best, the strong but quiet expression reminding us of the 


great reformer himself. 
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BUDDHA AMITAYUS IN APPEARANCE FROM THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN (KAKEMONO). 


BY YE-SHIN SO-ZU (ACCORDING TO A TRADITION). 
(4 ft. 4 in. x 3 ft. gin.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF ZEN-RIN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 





Amitayus, otherwise called Amitibha, meaning respectively ‘Immeasurable Life’? and ‘Unlimited Light,’ is a very popular Buddha 
who founded the ‘ Pure Land of Bliss ’ (Sukhavati) in the western quarter beyond the world and made special vows forty-eight in number in 
order to save all beings who desire to be born in his Land and earnestly believe in him, calling once to ten times his gracious name into 
remenbrance. As the result of these vows, he is said to have become Buddha and is living in Sukhavati in the West. He is the chief object 
of worship of Jodo, Shin, Yidzii-nénbutsu and some other sects in Japan. In the scriptures of these sects which praise his light and glory, 
he is invoked with twelve different\ epithets ic. Amitabha, Anantabha or such like. 

The present portrait of Amitiyus was taken from the vision seen by Ye-shin Sé-zu himself, in which the Buddha appeared on a 
peak of Hiyei mountains at Yo-gawa, Omi. Before the lord Buddha, there stand his two retinues Avalokite$Svara (Kwan-on) and Maha-sthana- 
prapta (Dai-sei-shi) ; the former holds in his hand a seat of lotus flower which indicates a welcome to those believers who enter Sukhavati 
(‘ Land of Bliss’) while the latter is seen joining his hands together in salutation which also represents a respect to the coming devotees. 
The four regents of heaven also stand there, Vaisravana (Ta-mon) Viradhaka (Zo-ché) below Avalokitesvra and Viripaksha (K6-moku) and 
Dhgitarashtra (Ji-koku) below Maha-sthana-pripta, as they are the protectors of all believers against devils. Two figures at bottom represent 
King Bimbisara of Magadha, N. India, and his consort Vaidchi, who are said to have been sincere believers in Amitayus. 

Urabe Gen-shin, entitled Ye-shin Sé-zu, was born in Taema, in the province of Yamato, and lived from the sth year of Ten-kei to 
the 1st year of Kwan-nin (942-1017 A.D.). He studied the Esoteric and Exoteric doctrines of Buddhism under Ji-ye Dai-shi who lived then 
in the temple on Mount Hiyei, and was famous both in learning and in morality. Being disgusted with the general corruption of the priests 
in his time, he separated himself from their worldly community and spent a calor life in the temple Ye-shin-in at Yo-gawa, northern side of 
Mount Hiyei, where he devoted himself exclusively to the investigation of the Mahayana and Hinayana schools and also to the publication of its 
result. At that time there was a learned priest called Kaku-un in the temple Dan-na-in, with whom he entered into a serious dispute about the 
dogmas of the Ten-dai sect, which ended unfortunately in the disagreement of both, and henceforth the dogmatical system of that sect became 
divided into two schools of Ye-shin and Dan-na. He was profoundly learned and highly virtuous, and at the same time was distinguished 
in his modesty and piety. He published a treatise entitled ‘ Oj6 Yéshi’ (Essay on the Birth in the Land of Bliss). Through his whole life, he 
prayed to Amitayus with a sincere desire to be born in Sukhavati. Even at the very moment of his death, he continued still to call on the 
name of Amitayus and faintly uttcred with his last breath the formula ‘ Namo’ mitayushe Buddhaya.’ A priest like him is indeed a typical 
Buddhist. 

He is also well known in the history of art in the Fuji-wara period—which corresponds to the t1th century of the Christian era—as 
an excellent artist both in painting and in sculpture of sacred personages. Among many paintings ascribed to him, one can scarcely find any 
others besides the present one so dextrous and so elegant, presenting the sublime and graceful character of Amitayus and Bodhisattvas, in such 
perfection that one will be filled up at a glance with the impression of great mercy and sympathy of the Buddha. The feature of the mountain 
shows in itself also a sign of meckness combined with an unspeakable artistic taste. Such a wonderful accomplishment can be produced by 
no other means than only his constant contemplation (‘ Samadhi") on Amitayus. 
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THE WOODEN IMAGE OF BUDDHA AMITAYUS. 


BY YE-SHIN SO-ZU (ACCORDING TO A TRADITION). 
(4 ft.8 in, in height.) * 
IN THE POSSESSION OF HO-NEN-IN, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 
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As we have said in No. 8 above, Amitayus or Amitabha is believed to have his ‘ Land of Bliss’ (Sukhavati) in the western quarter 
beyond the world, where he leads all those who believe in him and practise in accordance with his Law. In the Amitayur-dhyana Sutra 
those who are in a position of being born in his Land are divided into nine grades (three subdivisions each in the high, middle and low 
grades). Accordingly Buddhistic sculptors represent the Buddha also in nine ways and the image here presented in collotype is the Buddha 
of the highest form of the highest grade. 

Ho-nen, the founder of the ‘Jé-do’ sect (1138-1212 A.D.) built a temple, known as H6-nen-in, at Shishi-ga-tani, in Kydto, soon 
after he had begun to preach his doctrine of the ‘ Land of Bliss’ and enshrined there the wooden image as the object of worship, which is 
said to have been carved by Ye-shin Sd-zu who was skilled in the sacred sculpture as well as in painting. 

It is kept there still to the present day, While the tradition of that very temple assigns it to Ye-shin, some have eXpressed a doubt 
as to its genuineness though without any reasonable ground. The image is, on the whole, well-proportioned and well-finished ; it has, in 


fact, no point in attributes, physiognomy and attitude to be blamed by us. We have no reason to question the correctness of the tradition 
just mentioned, before we have a negative proof. 
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PAINTINGS ON THE DOOR-LEAVES OF THE PORTABLE SHRINE OF ZENDO DAISHI. 
THE PAINTER UNKNOWN. ' ee 


(Gold colouring; each, 1 ft. 10 in. xX 9g in.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF ZEN-RIN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 








1. Portraits of the four Bodhi-sattvas, Maha-sthama-prapta, Mahesvara-raja, Bheshajyasamudgata and Dharani. 

2. Portraits of the four Bodhi-sattvas, Dhyanesvara-raja, Guna-garbha, Ananta-kaya and Suvarna-garbha. 

This portable shrine had formerly been for Amitayus, and was made at an unknown time the shrine of Zendo Daishi (Shan-tao), who 
lived in the 7th century under the Thang dynasty of China and published a commeatary on the Sitra of Meditation on Amitayus and some 
other works also to propagate the doctrine of Sukhavati (Land of Bliss). 

The door-leaves of the shrine consist of six pieces which bore on them a painting of Avalokitesvara’s welcome to the worshippers to 
Amiiayus’ Land in the West, playing a celestial music with other twenty four Bodhi-sattvas, and of these six pieces only two are here pro- 
duged. In the first one, the figure which bends the body forward and joins the hands together represents Maha-sthama-prapta, that which 
beats a drum at the side, MaheSvara-raja, that which holds up a banner, Bheshajya-samudgata, and that which is dancing, Dharani Bodhi-sattva. 
In the second one, the figure beating a drum represents Dhyanesvara-raja, that which blows a wind instrument, Guna-garbha, that which ap- 
pears in a priest-like feature and joins the hands together, Ananta-kaya, and that which plays a seven-stringed lyre, Suvarna-garbha Bodhi- 
sattva. 

It is avery difficult task even for a skilful artist to paint Bodhi-sattvas in their celestial concert. It tends very often to spoil their 
sanctity, if not, to lose their gracefulness. These Bodhi-sattvas however are entirely free from these tendencies, keeping perfectly well their holy 
and merciful appearance, so that one can easily imagine, looking at the picture, an incomparably joyous and peaceful life in Amitayus’ 
Land of Bliss. Moreover, these paintings are to be computed as best ones among those with gold colouring which hold an illustrious position 
in the history of Japanese art. 

The artist who executed these is not known. Some connoisseurs consider that they might have been done by Fuji-wara Taka-yoshi, 
Superintendent of Picture Hall, who lived during the reign of Emperor Hori-kawa (the end of the 11th century), while some other assume them 
to have been executed by Tosa Tsune-taka, the founder of the Tosa school, who flourished during the reign of Emperor Taka-kura (the end of 


the 12th century). The latter assumption is very probable. 
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SIX FORMS OF AVALOKITESVARA (KAKEMONOS). 
THE PAINTER UNKNOWN. 


(Coloured; each, 4 ft. of in. x 3 ft. 4 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF KYO-W0-GO-KOKU-JI (TOJI), KYOTo. 


(COLLOT YPE.) 





1, Arya Avalokitesvara (Arya Tara). 

2. The Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara (Sahasra-pana). 
3. The Horse-headed Avalokitesvara (Haya-griva).* 

4. The Eleven-faced AvalokiteSvara (Ekadasa-mukha). 
5. Cundi Avalokitesvara. 

6. Cakra-varti-cinta-mani Avalokitesvara. 


1. Arya Avalokitesvara (Jap. Sho-kwan-on) is otherwise called Arya Tara or Maha-karunika (the Great compassionate). This form of 
incarnation is generally understood to be the saviour of the world of the departed spirits (Pretas). In his left hand he holds a young lotus 
flower which he touches slightly with his right hand. On his head stands a small image of Amitayus while over and above hang some seven 
wishing gems (Cintamani), as if they have been issued with the rays. These gems seem to represent the Buddhas of the past. Those who 
worship him with Dharani are said to become happy and prosperous, strong in mind, free from illness or any other troubles, and they are 


further promised with a welcome by Buddhas and their retinues when they depart from this world. 


2. The thousand-armed Avalokitesvara (Sahasra-pana, Jap. Sen-ju-kwan-on) is an incarnation as the saviour of hells (Naraka). He 
has three eyes (Tri-cakshus) and a thousand arms (Sahasra-bahu, or -bhuja) like God Siva ; again he is said to have thousand eyes, the palm 
of each hand being possessed of one, in which case he is further allied with Siva whose epithet is also ‘ Sahasra-aksha’ of the same purport. 
His picture was first introduced to China by a Brahman from Central India named Kita-deva who came to China during the period of 
Wu-tuh (618-626 A.D.) but it did not become very popular until several Sanskrit texts on this form of AvalokiteSvara were translated into 
Chinese during the period of Ting-kwan (627-647 A. D.). The forty hands we see about him hold some particular things, each conveying a 
a special meaning to Buddhists. They are as follows : 


The left. The right. 

1. A red lotus. 11. A diamond stake (thunderbolt, Vajara-kila). | 20. A purple lotus, 29. A bow. 

2. A halberd. 12. A conch-shell. 21. A hook. zo. A three-pointed pestle (stake). 
3. A white lotus. 13. A coloured cloud. 22. A sie lotus. 31. A square pipet seal. 

4. A water pot. 14. ‘Ai gold ‘wheel 23. A on of grapes, 32. A brush of white hair. 

5. A jewel case. A 24. A mirror. 33. A bell. 

6. A sign board with a figure on it. Someta 25. An axe, 34. A siitra (book). 

7. A jem-ring, 16. A bowl. 26. A hand open in the way called ‘abha- 35. A wishing gem. 

: r 17. A metal stick. yanda.’ (Bestowal of fearlessness). A skull. 

8. A branch of the willow tree SN oi pattie a7. A Bhadra jar (Bhadrakumbha ie. Gold 36. A sku 

g. A sword. : re jar with the water of the Ganges). 37- A hall, 
Io. An arrow. Ig. A representation of the sun. 28. A rope. 38. A representation of the moon. 


An image of Buddha held with both hands. 
One will notice that there are innumerable hands in the circle of rays. They are added in order to fill up the number of a thousand. 


3. The third of the six forms of Avatokitesvara is the ‘ Horse-headed’ (Haya-griva), the Saviour of animals who is sometimes appro- 


priately called ‘ Simha-abhaya.’ The ‘ Kakemono’ is now lost and it can not be ascertained how he had been represented in the picture. 


4. The Eleven-faced Avalokitesvara (ekadasa-mukha, Jap. Ji-ichi-men Kwan-on), the saviour of Asuras (evil spirits) is also called the 
Kwan-on of Great Splendour, He has eleven additional faces and four arms, three of which latter hold respectively a lotus, rosary and 
water-pot (Kundi). He has besides an open ‘ Abhayanda’ hand. 


5. Cundi AvalokiteSvara, the saviour of human beings, is called in full the Saptakoti-buddha-matr-cundi.2 He has three eyes and 


eighteen arms which again remind us of the wife of Siva, Goddess Durga, who is called Tri-nayana (Triocular) and AshtadaSa-bhuja (Eighteen- 
armed). The eighteen arms are as follows: 


The left. The right. 
1. A banner with a gem on its stick. 5. A conch-shell. 9g. A hook. 13. A rope. 
2. A jewel wheel. wr. 10. A diamond stake (thunderbolt, vajra- 14. A sword, 
3. A gold jar with the water of the Ganges kila) 
(Bhadra-kumbha), 7. A water-pot, Riek aaa 15. A rosary. 
4. The Prajiia-paramita sitra. 8. A lotus flower, 12. A Vija-piraka fruit (a citron). 16. An ‘abhayanda’ hand. 


The distortion of the fingers of both hands indicates that he is preaching the law. 


The Buddha on his head is Amitayusand the saints above him seem to represent the seven kotis of Buddhas of whom he or rather 


she is said to be the mother. The benefits which acrue to those who worship him are severally described, but are here omitted altogether. 


6. Cakra-varti-cinta-mani AvalokiteSvara, the saviour of heavenly beings, is also called the Great Brahman of Depth and Distance’ and 
is here represented in his pondering attitude and with six arms.t He is Nyo-i-rin-kwan-on in Japanese. One of his hands supports his head 
while another presses on an Acala (a mountain of light as it is generally called). The remaining hands of him hold respectively a jewel wheel, 
a lotus, a rosary and also three wishing gems (Cinta-mani) from which his name is probably derived. 

The painter of these Kakemonos is not known but it seems to be almost certain that he was an artist belonging to the authodox 
Kasuga school, It is so careful and minute in execution, so firm and delicate in touch, all preserving a perfect harmony in effect among so 


numerous faces, hands and the things in possession. Connoisseurs generally assign these production to the Gen-pei period (12th century). 


* Haya-griva is a demon, a foe of Vishnu in India. 


@ Cundi is called a devi (goddess) in Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 344. Goddess Durga is sometimes called Koti-sri. 
t Shad-bhuja (six-armed) is an epithet of Durga, wife of Siva. 
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SAKYAMUNI, MANJUSRI AND SAMANTABHADRA (THREE KAKEMONOS). 


BY KANO YUSEI (ACCORDING TO A TRADITION). 
(Coloured ; each 4 ft. 11 in. x 2 ft. 10 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF DAI-TOKU-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


—_—_eors ei ALA BOCO_OCO®! aww 


1, Sakyamuni was born as the heir apparent to Suddhodana, king of the Sakya race in Kapilavastu, N. India. At the age 
of nineteen, he abandoned his home and went into the Himalayan forest where he lived under some Rishis (seer) practising austerities. When 
he was thirty years old, suddenly he came to the thought that what he was hitherto practising was not the way to the truth which he was 
seeking, and subsequently he gave up the religious practices, came out from the hermitage and sat down under the Bodhi tree at Gaya absorbed 
in meditation on the goal he was to reach. Before long, he came to understand the origin of suffering and the way of doing away with the 
suffering state, the highest knowledge (Bodhi) in virtue of which he became a ‘ Buddha’ the ‘ Enlightened.’ Henceforward he was engaged 
in preaching his doctrine in the valleys of the Ganges. He died, or, to use the Buddhistic expression, entered into Nirvana, when he was 
eighty years old, at KuSinagara, a small country town inhabited by the Malla race. During almost 2,500 years since his death, he continued 
to be the central figure of religious beliefs first in India and in the neighbouring states, and then in Tibet, China, Mongolia, Corea and 
Japan. 

The picture before us is meant to represent the Buddha who has just attained to the perfect enlightenment sitting on the Diamond 
throne in his silent enjoyment of his intellectual success. 

2. Maijfijusri is said to be a Bodhi-sattva in the spiritual body and a personification of the power of apprehension. A Bodhi-sattva 
in the spiritual body can be represented in any way. Here we see him as a youth in white dress riding on a lion. The right hand raised 
indicates that he is about to preach the law, and the Batoon held in the left hand is the sign of his infinite power and lastly his riding on 
a lion means that he is absolutely fearless and capable of subduing all demons, He is worshipped by the Buddhists of the Mahayana school 
on account of his ten great vows in which he expresses his wish of saving all beings who come into contact with him. 

3. Samantabhadra, a Bodhi-sattva also in the speritual body .is represented in several ways. Here he is seen with the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sitra (‘ Lotus of the True Law’) in his hands, riding on a white elephant with six tusks. All this indicates that he is the patron 
of the Saddharma-pundarika and therefore a saint peculiar to the Mahayana. The true nature of Samantabhadra is said to be the Buddha 
Maha-vairocana or it is believed to be the Tathagata-garbha (‘ Embryo of Buddha’) which all beings are supposed to possess, He would therefore 
come into manifestation whenever an opportunity presents itself, in order to benefit and deliver all beings. 

According to the tradition of Dai-toku-ji, the above three ‘ Kakemonos” were painted by Kané Yusei, (1453-1549 A.D.), but some 
critics are against that tradition and think that these may be the art-relics of a famous painter before Ydsei. At any rate, it must be the 
works of a master-hand, the use of the brush being gentle and strict, and it can fairly be compared with the paintings of the Sung and Yuen 
dynasties, the renaissance period of Chinese art. 
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DARUMA, TOKUSAN AND RINZAI (THREE KAKEMONOS), 
BY SOGA JASOKU. | 


(1. 2ft.3in. x 1ft.3in. 2and3, 2ft. 11 in. x 1 ft. 3 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF YO-TOKU-IN, DAI-TOKU-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTY PE) 


BQ LAD See 


1. Daruma or Bodhidharma, the third son of a king of Hsiang-chi (Southern India), is the twenty-eighth Indian Patriarch of 
Buddhism, who succeeded Prajfiatara the twenty-seventh. Following the last will of his predecessor, he set out for China, and laid there the 
foundation of his new doctrine, when the scholiasts began to corrupt the genuine teaching of Buddhism. Consequently, he was venerated as the 
founder of the ‘ Zen’ (Dhyana, meditation) sect in China. In his doctrine, it is maintained as principle not to be bound by the words of scriptures, 
but to penetrate immediately into one’s own heart and to attain Buddhahood by knowing what is man’s nature. Emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty met him once at Kin-ling (in Kiang-su), and inquired him of his doctrine. Seeing, however, that the Emperor could not agree with 
him, he left him instantly, and went to the temple ‘ Shao-lin-ssu’ on the mount Sung of northern Wei (in Ho-nan), where he remained engaged 
in silent meditation for nine years, constantly gazing at the temple-wall. Thenceforth he was known as ‘the Wall-gazing Brahman’ (Pih-kwan 
Po-lo-men), and also as ‘the green-eyed foreign priest’ (Pih-yien hu-seng), because he had green eyes. Later on he transmitted his doctrine 
to Hui-ko and died in the first year of the period of Ta-tung (535 A. D.). 

The present ‘Kakemono’ of Daruma shows perfectly well his courageous spirit, by which he did not hesitate to speak against 
Emperor Wu, who was then the mighty conqueror over southern China, and to answer him decisively : “I know not!” 

2. Tokusan (Toh-shan), whose secular name is Cha Shuen-kien, was a native of Chien-nan (in Ssu-chuan) 
scholar of the doctrine of the Vajra-chedika-prajia-paramita-stitra, which he propageted in W. Shu (North-Western part of Ssu-chuan). Being 
informed that the ‘Zen’ (Dhyana) sect of Daruma was flourishing at Kiang-nan (near Cheh-kiang), a sect which strongly rejects the study of 
scriptures, he left his place to go there in order to frustrate it. On his way, he met an old woman, and had to yield to her ina religious talk, 
Whereupon, he went to Lung-tan (Cheh-kiang), followed the teaching of Tsung-sin, wholly abandoning the study of scriptures and precepts, 
and became finally a great teacher in the ‘ Zen’ (Dhyana) doctrine. He died in the sixth year of Shien-tung (865 A. D.), aged sixty-eight, 
in his calm dwelling at Li-yang (Hu-nan). Emperor I-tsung of the Thang dynasty conferred upon him the posthumous title ‘ Chien-shing Ta-shi’ 
(great teacher who penetrates the nature of man). It is said that he used to beat with a stick a person, whose character he was about to 
improve. 


The present ‘Kakemono’ of Tokusan, in which he is painted in a state of gazing at the attitude of a person, holding a stick in his 
hand, fully indicates his sharp-looking and undisdainable feature. 

3. Rinzai (Lin-chih), whose secular name is Ching I-siian, was born in Nan-hua of Tsao-chou (in Shan-tung) in China. As the 
religious successor of Hi-yii of Hoang-pih (Kiang-si), he earnestly propagated the doctrine of Daruma, and finally became the founder of 
the ‘Rinzai’ sect. It is said that a volume of ‘ Rinzai’ analectics has such power as a formidable daggar suspending in the sky, before which 
all demons conjointly surrender. He was full of dignity and awe-inspiring, and was called ‘ Marshal Rinzai.’? He died in the eighth year of 


Shien-tung (867 A. D.). The then ruling Emperor I-tsung conferred upon him the posthumous title ‘ Hui-chao Shan-shi’ (a Dhyana teacher of 


Enlightening Knowledge). It is said that he used to make a loud atterance first, when any person came to see him. 

The present ‘Kakemono’ of Rinzai paints him in a state of making a fist and uttering a loud voice. 
furious lion gazing at his prey, and gives’ a feeling of awe and terror. 

Soga Jasoku, the painter, lived in the Onin period (middle of the 15th century), and belonged to the warrior class. He learnt the 
art of painting from Shibun, a priest of the ‘ Shd-koku-ji’ temple in Kyoto. Later on he has shown a new and independent style of his own, 
and is noted for the grotesque and magnificient characteristics of his picture. There are, however, such fine and delicate pictures among his 
productions, which may be equally appreciated with those of his master, but his pre-eminence seems to be in the portrait-painting. When he 
painted the portrait of Daruma, he did not apply to it the same style as that used of Tokusan and Rinzai, but he made it his design to depict 


above all the meekness and earnest character of the former. Such keen attention in his painting proves sufficiently well that he is one of the 
greatest portrait-painters of Japan. 
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THE HISTORICAL PICTURE OF YUDZU-NENBUTSU (A PORTION OF ONE OF THE TWO ROLLS), 


BY KASUGA YUKI-HIDE. 


(Coloured, 63 ft.5in. x 1 ft. 12 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF SHO-RYO-JI, SAGA, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


Yudzi-nenbutsu is a sect belonging to the Sukhavati (‘Land of Bliss ’) school of Buddhism founded by a priest Rid-nin, known as 
Showo-Daishi (1072-1132 A.D.). He believed in the doctrine of universality with regard to the merit of repeating the Buddha’s name. Accord- 
ing to him, religious merits can be obtained by an individual for the good of the world as well as for himself, in short, in virtue of one’s reli- 
gious merit, another can be saved and made to gain a good result in the life to come. 

He used to pursuade his followers to repeat a hundred times a day the name of the Buddha Amitayus for the benefit of others, and 
those who promised to do so had to put their own names in an album kept for this purpose. The Emperor Toba together with the Empress 
and the court ladies was converted to this sect in the first year of Ten-ji (1124 A. D.), and it became very popular in Kyoto and the adjoin- 
ing places. | 

The picture presented here is a part of the rolls upon which the history of the propagation of the sect is drawn and represent the 
founder writing the Emperor's name in his album by the command of the latter. 

One of the two rolls contains nine sections of such historical events as above while the other consists of ten such sections. 

Kasuga-Yukihidé (15th Century A.D.) was a distinguished painter of the Yamato school. He painted these rolls with Tosa Yuki- 
hiro, his father, Tosa Naga-haru, the eldest son of Mitsu-aki, Yasu-nari, the second son of the same, Awata-guchi Taka-mitsu, the youngest 
son and Tosa Mitsu-kuni, son of Naga-haru. 

In the old pictures of the Yamato school, the name or seal of a painter is rarely found with, and even in case of a famous production, 
we have no other means of ascertaining the artist except by the knowledge of an expert. But in the rolls in question each section bears the 


sign of its own painter, thus serving as fine specimens of the genuine productions of the six celebrated artists of the school. Inspectors will 


recognize the gentle but strict style of the famous Yukihidé in the picture here produced. 
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A FANCY PLAY (A PORTION OF ONE OF THE FOUR ROLLS). 


A 


BY KAKU-YU (TOBA SO-JO). 
| (37 ft. 9 in. x 1 ft.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF KOZAN-JI, TOGA-NO-0, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


POD Df SS 


Kaku-yf, the painter (1053-1140 A.D.) was a scion of the Minamoto family, and a disciple of Kaku-yen (the high priest of the 
Ten-dai sect) from whom he learnt both the doctrines snd religious duties. Afterwards he became the 47th patriarch of the sect and at the 


same time the chief priest of the temple Mii-dera in Omi. At a time he lived at Toba (south of Kyoto) and was known as Toba Sojé (‘ Bishop 
of Toba’). 


He devoted himself principally to the painting of Buddhistic saints and other personages, and also of birds and beasts. He excelled, 


among others, particularly in humorous paintings in which he did not strive to imitate real objects, but simply manifested his satiric dispositions 


and executed them to such a wonderful perfection that one can not cease admiring at his ingenious designs and their free application, 


Towards his own sect, he dit not leave much merit to be described here, 


but his keen intelligence which is shown in his marvellous 
capacity of painting made his name pre-eminent in the history of Japanese art, 


holding a position just like a connecting link between the 
gorgeous and dextrous style of Kosé Kanaoka (lived during the reign of the Emperors Sei-wa and Dai-go i.e. from the middle of the oth 
century to the beginning of the 1oth century), who is regarded as the founder of the Japanese painting, and the liberal and capricious style 
of Fujiwara Nobuzané (1177-1265 A.D.). 

His pictures, Toba-yé as they are called, are still at present perfect models of the caricaturists, 


the new ‘ Punch’ style, which aims at a pictorial criticism of public events. 
his style, 


though much has been destroyed by 
Even the children appreciate those pictures which are drawn after 
exaggerating a particular point of physiognomy. The four rolls, 
beasts, etc., playing together comically, but we have produced here 


Though we have a number of paintings which are supposed to have been painted by him, 
his real productions are very few among them. The present rolls, 
until now 


as it is mainly built up in giving expression to one’s feelings or in 
a portion of which we have before us, consist of the pictures of birds, 


only the commencing parts of the first two rolls, 


however, assume the highest position among those which are considered 
to be his genuine and authentic paintings. 
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A SCENERY-PICTURE (FUSUMAS ie, SLIDING SCREENS), 


BY SOGA JASOKU. 
(5 ft. 9 in. x 9 ft. 3 in.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF SHIN-JU-AN, DAI-TOKU-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE,) 


PDP DO 


Soga Jasoku, the painter, lived in the middle of the 15th century and was a pupil of Shi-bun, a great artist of the Chinese school. 
An art-critic asserted that his paintings were, generally speaking, bold and rough and were wanting in minuteness. But he does not seem 
to have seen our picture, before which the assertion will at once fall to the ground. Compare also the portraits given above (No, 13) Dharma, 
Tokusan and Rinzai in which every point leaves the trace of his careful finish. As we all know, he used to attend the Dhyana meeting 
of that famous Ikkyii of Shin-ju-an in which the sliding screens are in use and he might, therefore, have painted them with utmost care, as 
Kano Moto-nobu did in case of the screen-paintings of Rei-un-in (See No. 19 below), 
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THE LANDSCAPE (TWO KAKEMONOS), 


BY SESSHU. 
(Each, 1 ft, 6in. x 11 in.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF MAN-SHU-IN, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


— DODO 


1. Scenery of the Summer. 2. Scenery of the Winter. 

Sesshti (1420-1506 A.D.), whose private name was To-y6, entered the priesthood, when he was thirteen years old, but he had a 
great inclination for painting, while he showed no interest whatever for the Buddhistic study, wherefor he was often censured by his preceptor, 
all in vain. When he came to age, he entered in Sho-koku-ji in Kyoto and there studied Chinese paintings under Nio-setsu*, a Chinese 
priest, and Shi-bun, his Japanese pupil. Afterwards he himself went to China and visited the temple of Tien-tung-shan in Ssu-ming (Cheh- 
kiang) where he became a priest of the first rank. Thence he travelled through several celebrated places during five years and came home 
in the first year of Bummei (1469 A.D.). He then built a temple Un-koku-an, at Yama-guchi in the province of Su-w6, and lived there for a 
time. The lord of the province, Ouchi Yoshitaka, listening to a false accusation, exiled him to Oto-yoshi in the province of Iwa-mi. There 
he died in the temple Daiki-an. Failing to find a competent teacher in painting while in China, he said: “ There is none, in the vast empire 
of China, who is able to teach me painting, but the mountains and rivers, plants and trees, which I have before me, may serve as my teacher 
in art.” Encouraged by this thought he kept up his self-study and greatly improved himself in his painting. He finally succeeded to attract 
the Emperor, Hsien-tsung, who asked him to paint on the plastered wall of the Li-pu-in (‘ office of ceremony’), a great honour never gained 
by a Japanese painter before him. He was most skilled in the picture of the landscape without colouring. Although he himself declared that 
he had no teacher but nature herself, he was nevertheless very careless in respect of natural form and proportion, while he was exceedingly 
attentive in depicting the spirit and character of an object. When he was about to paint, he used to call for some intoxicating liquors. He 
would drink and play on a flute (Shaku-hachi) and sing some lines of Japanese or Chinese poems, and then he would hold his brush and 
complete his picture at once. He was indeed absorbed, so to speak, in the Samadhi (meditation) of painting. 


The paintings by Nio-setsu and Shi-bun were not much noticed by their contemporaries, but their pupil, Sesshi, digesting all the 
excellent points of Chinese paintings, 


won a great fame for his teachers as well as for himself and became the founder of a great school called 
‘Un-koku’ or ‘ Sesshii.’ 


The picture presented here will serve as a specimen of his eminent hand, though not one of the best productions of him. 


* Jo setsu, P. 43 Anderson’s Pictorial Art. 
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EIGHT SCENERIES ON THE RIVERS HSIAO AND HSIANG (FOUR KAKEMONOS). 


BY KANO MOTO-NOBU. 
(Each, 4 ft. 2in. x 1 ft. 8 in.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF TO-KAI-AN, MYO-SHIN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


SOD WW OWI OD Ee 


Hsiang, a large tributary of Yan-tze Kiang, flows through Hu-nan, and the river Hsiao is a branch of it. 

The district lying between these two rivers is celebrated for its sceneries which are chosen as the subject of our paintings. Who 
has first selected the eight sceneries from the lake district is not known, but it is certain that the origin is rather old and must be before 
the end of the r1th century, for during the Hsia-yu period of the Sung dynasty (1056-1063 A.D.), a lofty terrace called the ‘ Eight Sceneries’ 
(Pa-king) was built in the town of Chang-sha (south of the Lake Tung-ting). 


I. @. The curfew of a remote temple, 6. The setting sun reflecting on the fisherman’s village. 
2, a. The fine weather of the secluded town. 6. The home-way boats hoisting their sails by the distant coast. 
3- @. The autumnal moon of the Tung-ting lake. 6. A flock of wild geeze falling on the sandy plain. 


4. a. The raining night of the Hsiao-Hsiang district. 6. The evening snow-fall over the lake. 

. Kan6 Moto-nobu, the head of the Kané school (1476-1559 A.D.), was the eldest son of Yisei who was also a great landscape 
painter. In his youth he was called Ominosuké and after his retirement he took the name of Ei-sen. As he was promoted to the rank 
of Hogen (the highest order of the artist), he was also known as ‘ Ko-Hégen’ (i.e. old Hogen). He first studied the Chinese drawing 
under his father and the Japanese from Tosa Mitsu-nobu of the Yamato School. He spent several years in Bohemian rambles through the 
wer everywhere sketching what pleased his eyes and developing his artistic capacity to a perfection. At length he created a special style 
of painting and founded the famous Kan6 school which in course of time produced a great many eminent artists. 

Besides he contributed to the metal work of his time by giving the design to Gotd Yiajyé, his brother-in-law, a noted worker in 
metal. He married a daughter of Tosa Mitsu-nobu, and finally succeeded in taking the office of ‘ Edokoro-adzukari’ (i.e. ‘ Superintendent of 
the Painting Hall’). For the portrait-painting he adopted the style of Ma-yuen, Liang-chai (of the Sung dynasty), Yen-hui (of the Yuen) and 
sid ~ painting of landscape, he followed Mu-chi, Hsia-kuei (of the Sung), and Shun-hsi (of the Ming). He was skilled in every branch of 
paintings but was famous above all for the picture of scenery. 

The painting of the eight sceneries is one of the most excellent of his productions. He displays his skill in designing by painting 


two sceneries in one; we do not feel anything unnatural, though the two sceneries differ in season and in place. 
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SCENERIES, FLOWERS AND BIRDS (SIX KAKEMONOS), 
BY KANO MOTONOBU. 
IN THE POSSESSION OF REI-UN-IN, MY0-SHIN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOT YPE.) 
LO LPL 
1. A visit with a lyre (Koto). (5 ft. 64in. x 4 ft. 6 in.) 2. The Go-play (checkers) by the stream. (of the same width and length as the above.) 
3. Cristicizing a picture at the hill resort (5 ft.9 4 in. x 2ft.11in.) 4. The moon light on snows. (5 ft.9 4in. x 2 ft. in.) 
5. Playing birds near a waterfall. (5 ft. 9 in x 3 ft. 1oin.) 6. A crane on an old pine-tree. (uf the same width and length as the above.) 


A biographical note of Kano Motonobu has been given in No. 18 above. In choosing a style for himself, he would not confine 
himself to a particular school but, according as the subjects differ, he would. select the best in each and follow its style in his painting. 
Therefore his productions are, on the one hand, bold and rough but careful and minute on the other. 

His scenery paintings are, generally speaking, either an imitation of a certain masterpiece or a production of pure imaginations, 
reminding us of some Chinese paintings. Though some points regarding position or arrangement may be found unnatural, yet the free use 
of the brush and the excellence of the whole design never fail to excite our admiration. 

Especially the paintings on the sliding screens of Rei-un-in seem to have been executed with his utmost care for it is the temple 
where his instructor in Dhyana (meditation), Dai-kyi by name, was living and where he himself spent some time attending the Dhyana-meeting 
of his master. According to the old record of the temple, the screens of the middle room were painted by him imitating Mu-chi (Bokkei) of the 
Sung dynasty (see No. 27 below) while the paintings of the south-eastern room were done following the style of Hsia-kuei of the same dynasty. 
In painting the north-eastern room, however, he applied the style of Jung Yue-kan also of the Sung dynasty. 

The Emperor Go-na-ra (152771557 A.D.) was once in these rooms in order to learn the Laws of Buddha. When Dai-kyi retired, 
these rooms were locked altogether out of respect to the Emperor. 7 

After some three scores of years, discovering that a greater part of the screen-paintings was stolen away, they took off the re- 
maining pictures from the screens and turned them into kakemonos. 

The Emperor Rei-gen (1663-1685 A‘D.) once saw these kakemonos, whereupon he ordered them to be copied and kept the new 
ones in the Imperial household. The art-relics of Kané Motonobu kept in Rei-un-in, besides those presented here, are thirty or more in 
number and therefore this temple may well be called the “ Motonobu picture-hall.” | 

1. In the first picture, Po-ya, an ancient musician, stands in the shade of the old pine-trees, He is now on his way to his friend 
for a visit, and two boys behind are his attendants, one of whom carries a lyre in which the master is a skilful player. The mountain and 
stream around the musician make us think of the musical notes, ‘ Kau-shan’ (‘ Lofty peak") and” ‘ Liu-sui’ (‘ Ever Rolling Water.’) 

2. In the second, the spring season on the banks of a mountain stream is depicted, with some people spending the long day by 
playing the game of checkers. 

3. The third picture represents a mountain resort with some men of leisure coming together on a fine autumnal day and criticizing 
a picture which they have brought with. Here the painter seems to have followed the style of Hsia-kuei of China above referred to. 

4. In the fourth, the moonlight and snow-scene are painted after the style of Jung Yue-kan., 

5-6. He did not show, it is said, much skill in painting flowers and birds, but those who inspect the fifth and sixth pictures here 
may well be convinced that in these subjects too he was not an ordinary artist and the freedom of the brush and the harmony of the objects 


are as attractive as in case of others. These two seem to have been an imitation of the style of Mu-chi. 
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SCREEN-PAINTINGS (THREE SETS OF FUSUMAS), 


BY KANO ELTOKU. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF JU-KWO-IN, DAI-TOKU-JI-, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


—80 tS) ™___ 


1. The playing on a lyre (‘ Koto’), on two screens. (5 ft. 9 in. x 9 ft. 3 in.). 
2. The game of checkers (‘go’), on two screens. (of the same height and length as above). 
3. A huge plum-tree and water fowls, on four screens. (5 ft.g in. x 18 ft. 6 in.). 


Kan6 Ei-toku (1543-1590 A.D.) the eldest son of Kané Sho-yei, studied the art of painting under Kand Moto-nobu, his grandfather, 
who is the founder of the Kan6 school. At first he was an attendant of Oda Nobu-naga, but after the death of the latter he served Toyo-tomi 
Hide-yoshi (Taiko) for whom he executed the grand wall-paintings of his private residence Shuraku-dai in Kydto and those of the castle 
of Osaka. 

His style is generally bold and rough, but not wanting in regularity and refinement. However, some of his paintings are not bold 
and rough in their style, for instance, the present pictures on screens are finished in a full exactness and perfect dexterity, well presenting the 
sublimity of his design and a complete harmony in motive. It is therefore much to be regretted that a greater part of his life was occupied 
in furnishing large and rough pictures for the decoration of the residences of lords and nobles of his time, and no time was left him to produce 
many minute paintings as we have here in our Fusumas. It was sometimes erroneously supposed that he was not skilled in minute paintings, 


and it is with the view to correct this error that we have here produced these fine specimens of his productions. 
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H6-W0-D6 (PHOENIX TEMPLE) OF BYO-DO-IN AT UJI, KYOTO. 


THE ARCHITECT UNKNOWN. 


(COLLOTYPE FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 





H6-w6-d6, a Buddhist temple which is situated on the left bank of the river Uji, near Kyoto, was built in the 6th year of Yei-sho 
(1051 A.D.) by Fuji-wara Yori-michi, the prime minister,and is highly valued as an excellent specimen of the architecture of the Fuji-wara 
Era (1tth century). The form of the building is an imitation of a phoenix alighting on the ground. The middle hall (the front dimensions, 
33 ft.6in.; the depth, 25 ft. 7 in.) is the body of the bird and the covered ways on both sides (31 ft. 6 in. long; 12 ft. 9 in. wide) correspond to the 
spread wings. The ends of the covered ways again are bent towards the front, the bent portion alone measuring 18 ft. in length. At the point 
of bending there is built a square gallery (17 ft. gin. each way) as the partial pictures here above the whole one show (the right showing its 
front and the left the rear). The corridor behind the hall, which imitates the tail of the phoenix, measures 13 ft.gin. in width and 35 ft.9 in. 
in length. . 

The building is roofed with tiles and a pair of bronze pnoenixes stand on the top of the roof. Pillars and beams are all painted in 
red just as in case of the buildings of the Yen-ryaku period (8th century). The inside of the temple can not be seen from the collotype 
given here but we shall describe it in the shortest possible form. The inner measurement of the middle hall is 25 ft. 7in. in height. The 
ceiling with a lattice-work is painted beautifully in colour, In the middle of the hall there stands a heavenly canopy shining brilliantly with 
the mosaic work of gold, silver, gems or pearls. Under it stands the Sumeru-altar which is also beautifully adorned, and on each of the 


metal boards in front is carved a lion by the piony flowers. On the altar sits the Buddha Amitayus, 16 ft. high, which was sculptured by 


Jyo-cho, a great Buddhistic sculptor of the 11th century. On the walls and doors, the Mandala (circle) of the nine grades ot the Pure Land 
of Bliss is painted by Taku-ma Tamenari, the head of the Picture Bureau, and it is accompanied with the text of the Amitayur-dhyana Sitra 
nicely written by Fuji-wara Toshi-fusa who was noted for his skill in hand writing. Fifty or more images of Bodhi-sattvas are hung over 
the lintels (nageshi) of the hall. 

As the building is a relic of a remote antiquity the ornaments are either spoilt or faded by age. Still the traces of a fine workmanship 
can well be seen; they must have been very beautiful when they were new. The pond before the temple is called ‘ A-ji-no-ike’ (Akara 


pond) and is very attractive, when the lotus flowers open, late in the summer time. 
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THE ‘KIN-KAKU’ OF THE TEMPLE ROKU-ON-JI (KIN-KAKU-JI), KYOTO. 


THE ARCHITECT UNKNOWN. 


(COLLOTYPE FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
————— DD OO cn 


The ‘ Kin-kaku’ (Gold Tower) had formerly been a villa of Sho-gun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu, who erected it at Kita-yama, Kyoto, in 
the year 1398 A.D. After his death, his son Sho-gun Ashikaga Yoshi-mochi, following the last will of his father, converted it into a 
Buddhist temple, gave it the name Roku-on-ji which he took from his father’s posthumous title Roku-on-in, and invited Mus6 Kokushi, the 
founder of the temple Ten-riu-ji, to be the first resident Abbot, At that time, this temple consisted of several other buildings, all of which 
were unfortunately destroyed by successive conflagrations except the present tower itself and the garden in front of it, which only preserve 
still at present their original appearance. | 

The ‘ Kin-kaku’ is a three-storied tower, 42 ft. high. It faces towards the south and measures, in its front dimension, over 38 ft. and 
from the front to the rear 28 ft. The bottom hall of the tower is called the Hé-sui-in (Hall of the water of the law), and has a covered stand 
attached to the western verandah of the hall, called the So-sei’ (Rinsing stand). The middle story is called the ‘Ch6d-on-td (Wave roaring 
Grotto). The ceiling, walls and doors are decorated with paintings by Kano Masanobu (Yirsei), which are however not to be clearly seen 
now, being already faded away in the most part. And the top-most story is called ‘ Ku-kyé-ché’ (Firmament’s Top). Its. ceiling is covered with 
one enormous piece of camphor wood, and pillars, walls, etc., had formerly been covered with gold-leaf, whence the name ‘ Kin-kaku’ or 
Gold Tower is derived, but the traces of the gold-leaf covering are left at present only here and there. A phoenix made of copper is put 
on the pinnacle of the tower. A hill called ‘Kinu-gasa-yama’ stands at the southern direction of the garden, making a parallel with the 
tower, and gives a nice view to the latter, 

The present collotype shows only the tower itself, while not much is to be observed about the fine construction of the garden. Both 


the building and the garden are highly appreciated as the technical productions left by the. Ashi-kaga period which corresponds to the 14th 
and 15th centuries of the Christian era. 
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THE DHYANA MEETING OF YO-SHAN AND LI-AO (KAKEMONO). 


BY MA KUNG-HIEN, 


(Coloured, 3 ft. 8in. x 1 ft. 6 in.) 


i) CR 


IN THE POSSESSION OF NAN-JEN-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 


i I fLOW LOL La 


Dhyana-master Wei-yen (745-828 A.D.) was born in Nan-kang (west of Po-yan lake in Kiang-si) in the Thang dynasty. He was 
commonly known by the name ‘ Yo-shan’ (a hill in Li-chou, south of Tung-ting lake in Hu-nan), as he retired there in his old age. After 
he entered the priesthood, he studied Buddhist books, and the disciplinary rules for twenty years. One day, he perceived the truth and 
exclaimed : “ Purified must one be by oneself; away with a religious code! What for should we trouble ourselves with trifle matters as the 
monastic rules on food, robes, or such like?” He then set out for a journey through Kiang-si and Hu-nan. In the beginning of the period 
of Cheng-yuen (785 A.D.) he built a hut on Yo-shan and there he enjoyed the reading of the sacred books, such as the ‘ Lotus of the True 
Law’ (Saddharma-pundarika), the Avatamsaka Siitra, or the ‘Book of the Great Decease’ (Maha-parinirvana Sutra), taking only one meal 
‘a day. When he passed thirty years in that way, there came thousands of priests, from all quarters to be trained by him and lived near him 
in the houses which they built for themselves. It is stated in the history: ‘‘ Shih-tou, Yo-shan (Wei-yen) and Tung-shan appeared in succes- 
sion and both the theoretical and practical sides of the doctrine of Dhyana (contemplation) are found in full in their speeches.” Yo-shan thus 
holds an important position among the patriarchs of the school. 

Li-ao, styled Hsi-chih, was a learned man towards the end of the Thang dynasty. He was skilled in literary work and promorted 
to the grade of a ‘Doctor.’ He also acted as a historian in the office of historiography. In his work named ‘ Fu-shing-shu’ (‘ Returning 
to nature’), he endeavours to connect the Confucian doctrine of ‘ Nature’ with that of the Avatamsaka Siitra of the Buddhists, a remarkable 
attempt to constitute a new philosophy. He learnt the method of practising contemplation from Ta-i of Wo-hu (Kiang-si); but when he was 
appointed the governor of Lang-chou (west of Tung-ting lake), he became a great admirer Of Wei-yen. Once he went up the mountain 
Yo-shan and paid due respect to Wei, but the latter took no heed and went on reading his sacred text. The visiter being indignant 


with him was on the point of leaving the spot, and said: “To hear one’s reputation is better to see one actually.” Thereupon, the host 
Stopped reading and rejoined: 


“How canst thou respect the ears and despise the eyes?” Then the guest worshipped and inquired him sayiug: 
“What is the true path?” i 


He pointed to the sky and then to the clean pot by him. “I. can not see,” said the one. “ Cloud is in the blue 
sky,” answered the other “and water is in the pot.” The reply was received with thanks and a poem was composed by the guest: 

The body emaciated by holy practices looks like a crane, 

Two cases of Sacred books in the shade of a thousand pine trees ; 

I came and asked the path, but the reply was nothing but this: 

‘Cloud is in the blue sky, water in the pot. 

The picture presented here represents that interview and we feel, on seeing it, as if we were listening to that curious dialogue 
of the two worthies. 

Ma Kung-hien, the painter, a son of Hing-tso of the Sung dynasty. He was skilled in painting birds, flowers and landscape, ail 
meriting equally a great admiration. In the period of Shao-hing (1131-1162 A.D.), he was appointed an officer of the Picture Hall, and the 
Golden Belt (an order of merit) was given him by the Emperor Kao-tsung. His productions are very rare at present and difficult to find in 
Japan as well as in China. The picture before us is signed by himself and no one could question the genuineness of it. Besides, the re- 
markable style of the ‘ Northern school’ of the Sung dynasty is noticeable in its noble simplicity and in its careful and detailed execution. 
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THE WOODEN IMAGE OF TU-PO VAISRAVANA (BI-SHA-MON). 
THE SCULPTOR UNKNOWN. 


(6,ft. 2in, in height.) 


IN THE POSSESSION OF KY0-W0-GO-KOKU-JI (TOJI), KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 
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Vaisravana (Jap. Bi-sha-mon) is the first of the four regents of heaven and is the lord of the Yakshas (demigods) whose duty it is to 
protect the eastern region. We have already referred to him in No. 5 above, the four Maharajas of Kai-dan-in. He is Kuvera (god of 
wealth) of India. | 

An usual description of Vaisravana runs as follows: “He wears a grand diadem on his head. His angry face, deep yellow in colour, 
indicates his function as the subduer of devils. He holds in his left hand a small jewel pagoda (stiipa), and in his right hand a jewel sword. 
He wears an armour ornamented with a celestial robe and a garland.” When we compare our image with the description we see not much 
difference between them. The ornaments of robe and garland are omitted altogether while the jewel sword in the right hand is substituted 
with a halberd. Inside the small pagoda there is said to be a portion of the sacred relic of Sakyamuni. He stands treading on apair of 
Yakshas (demigods) and between them a female shows herself safely protected, who is believed to be the mother of Vaisravana, Mi-ja-ra 
(Sanskrit unknown).* ‘ Tu-po’ is said to be the place where he has once appeared but itis by no means certain whether it is the name of a 
place or a qualifying word of Vaisravana, ‘Tu-po’ may stand for stupa which he holds in his left hand, or may be a corrupted form of ad- 
hipa (lord) as he is known as ‘ Yakshadhipa, lord of demigods. 

According to the tradition of To-ji, Taira-no-Masakado, while engaged in exciting rebellion in 939 A.D., ordered the image 
to be made and put at the gate Ra-jyd-mon in Kyoto, and when the gate fell down, the image was brought over to To-ji and deposited there. 
The custom of putting Vaisravana’s image at a gate or in a tower began at the time of the Emperor Fluen-tsung of China (742-755 A.D.) when 
he ordered to arrange that each town might have at least an image of Vaisravana in it. The time when this custom was introduced to Japan 
we do not know. In any case it seems to be erroneous to assign the sculpture to the time of Masakado. 

A careful inspection of the bodily form and the coat of mail leads to think that it is a Chinese origin and certainly belongs to the | 
period of the Sui and Thang dynasties (6th to 8th centuries) and that the sculptor has been more or less influenced by the Indian sculpture of | 


or before that time. 


In the Ten-pyé period (Sth century) which is the climax of the artistic development in Japan, our image may have served as a model | 


for the Buddhistic sculptors and artists and we now produce it here asa rare and precious art-relic of a romote antiquity 


* Kuvera’s mother is Idavida but as his father is Visravas, mi-ja-ra may stand for Visravasi. 
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THE WOODEN IMAGES OF THE FIVE GREAT AKASA-GARBHAS (KOKUZO). 


THE SCULPTOR UNKNOWN. 
(Each, 2 ft. gin. in height) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF KWAN-CHI-IN, TO-JI, KYOTO. ~~ — 
| (COLLOTYPE.) 
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The five great Akasa-garbha Bodhi-sattvas are the incarnations of the five Buddhas of the spiritual body. He who rides on a lion 
is Vajra-akasa-garbha of the East (1), who is, in his original form, Akshobhya Buddha in the sphere of Vajra (Diamond). He is sometimes 
called the ‘ Akasa-garbha of wisdom and happiness,’ his original vow being to benefit those who seek a long life and a good social 
position. In our image, he sits on a white lotus flower on the back of a lion, wearing a diadem with five Buddhas on it. He holds 
a harpoon in the left hand and a Vajra (Diamond) on the right. 

He who sits on an elephant is Ratna-prabhasa AkaSa-garbha of the South (2), who is an incarnation of Ratna-sambhava Buddha 
of the sphere of Ratna (Jewel), and is sometimes called the ‘ Akasa-garbha of fulfillment,’ the original vow being to benefit those who seek 
to be rich, noble and wise. He is generally represented as sitting on a red lotus and holding a three-horned jewel in the right hand and 
a harpoon in the left. 

Dharma-dhatu Akasa-garbha (3) sits on a horse. He is originally Maha-vairocana Buddha of the sphere of Buddhas, his second name 
being the ‘ Akasa-garbha of deliverance.’ His vow is to help all in religious matters. He holds a harpoon and a young lotus. 

Karma-bhoga Akasa-garbha of the North (4) sits on a shrike, and is said to be an incarnation of Amogha-siddhi Buddha of the 
sphere of Karma. His second name is the Taintless AkaSa-garbha. The original vow is to, subdue devils and to remove misfortunes for the 
people. He holds a harpoon and a three-horned jewel. 

Padma Akasa-garbha of the West (5) is on a peacock and is originally Amitayus of the sphere of Lotus, named also the ‘ AkasSa-garbha 
of the gift of vows.’ To benefit those who wish to be born in the ‘ pure land of Bliss’ in the West is his vow. He is on a purple lotus 
and holds a wishing gem (cinta-mani) and a harpoon. 

In a certain Sitra the five Bodhi-sattvas are accompanied by God Brahman, Sakra, Yama and the four Maha-rajas (No. 5 above). 

The five images are now enshrined in Kwan-chi-in as the chief objects of worship. These originally belonged to the temple 
Ching-lung-ssu, at Chang-an (si-an fu, in Shien-si), China, and were brought home by Ye-un s6zu (798-871 A,.D.), a priest of An-sho-ji, who 
went to China for a Buddhistic study. 

Ching-lung-ssu was the centre of the mystic Buddhism in China patronized from time to time by the emperors, and would never vive 
any sacred object to a foreigner like Ye-un. Yet it is possible that he had a special permission to bring them home as he happened to meet 
the great persecution of Buddhists by the Emperor Wu-tsung (841-846 A.D.). 

The images are rare and excellent ones, so meek and gentle in the countenance, and so fine and dextrous in finish. The sculptor must — 


have got hold of the true spirit of the fine art of NW. India which had developed itself to the most perfect form through the influence of the 
Grecian sculpture. 
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KWAN-ON, MONKEYS AND CRANE (THREE KAKEMONOS). 


BY MU-CHI (BOKKEI). 
(Each, 4 ft. 7 in. x 3 ft. 2in.) 
IN THE POSSESSION OF DAI-TOKU-JI, KYOTO. 
(COLLOTYPE.) 
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Kwan-on or Avalokitesvara in Sanskrit is the name of the most popular deity in China and Japan. AvalokiteSvara, Maijusri, Maitreya 


and Vimalakirti are said to be the most favourable retinues of the Buddha Amitayus. But sometimes Kwan-on and Maha-sthana-prapta are found 


standing on both sides of the Buddha.* As he is the Bodhi-sattva in the Dharma-kaya (spiritual body), his manifestation is unlimited ; now he 
would become a Buddha, a god, a man or woman,a dragon, or an Asura (evil spirit); then he would transform himself into the form of 
another Bodhi-sattva in various manners, his aim being to save all living beings from their miserable state of existence. (Compare Nos. 6 & II.) 

The picture represents the saint in white dress, having on his diadem a statue of the Buddha Amitayus. His fingers, though not 
seen in this picture, are usually distorted after the mysterious sign called ‘ Abhayamda’ (lit. ‘ gift of the removal of fear’). As circumstances 


differ, his vows and benevolent actions are said to vary from time to time. In the sitras and the charm-books in Chinese we find many chapters 


referring to him, though they are too many to be reproduced here. We shall give one or two of his vows which may serve to explain why he 
is so popular in the East: 1. “ If those who are plunged in the sea of suffering happen to call my name three times and I do not go and 
save him, may I never become a Buddha!” 2. “ May any one who hears of my name be freed from sufferings! In such case, may I go to 
the hell and willingly purge all sins in place of him. May I receive a birth among Pretas, Asuras or even among beasts, in order to save 
them all.’’ Such are examples of his vows and compassion toward all beings. He is thus an ideal Bodhi-sattva of the Mahayana school and 
is worshipped by millions of people in Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan, while the name AvalokiteSvara is quite foreign to the southern 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 

Mu-chi, whose private name is Fa-chang, was born at Shu (Ssu-chuan) in the Sung dynasty (961-1278. A. D.). He is celebrated 
for his painting of dragon, tiger, landscape, and portraits. He could display his skill in every subject, if he only wished to do so. He was 
bold and active, and very fond of wine so that he was rarely found sober. His productions are generally rough and irregular often disregard- 
ing the traditional style considered by some not to merit an admiration at all. But those before us are a brilliant exception, distinguishing 
itself in minute and careful finish. If he did not sign these pictures, some might have doubted that they were not by him. The graceful and 


impressive features with compassionate eyes in case of Kwan-on and the gentle touch of brush and a display of the calligraphic power 
in case of monkey and crane are worthy of the painter and the subjects. 


*So in the Amitayur-dhyana-sitra, Sacred Books of the East Vol. 49. 
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